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recently argued in the Law Courts, the liberty of
the subject; although we must all regret that the
judge who heard Mr Norman's argument should
seriously imagine that any sensible Englishman is
likely to side with Germany after reading Mr
Norman's pamphlets. Nor does the existence of
such a principle necessarily involve the assumption
that most citizens are fools ; for there are necessarily
great crises of State when we have no time to suffer
fools gladly.

Thirdly, there must be a conviction that in certain
cases it is impossible to suppress the discussion of a
given subject There are, it is true, cases where the
discussion of certain ideas lias been suppressed in
the sense that it has been permanently delayed;
for instance, it is common ground that the Inquisi-
tion postponed a great deal of heresy in Europe
and that the Spanish Inquisition delayed for three
centuries the deliquescence of the Catholic faith in
Spain. But as Leslie Stephen pointed out many
years ago, " It is impossible for a cordon of police-
men at each end of Pall Mall to keep smallpox out
of Pall Mall even if they do keep out persons with
an actual eruption.551 Poisonous opinions~cannot
be destroyed since all opinions are the inferential
part of a large body of truth already admitted by
thinking men. " To remedy a morbid growth," he
writes, " you have applied a ligature which can only
succeed by arresting circulation and bringing on a
mortification of the limb."l

The State has no supernatural powers in this

1 Bssay on Poisonous Opinions, in the volume entitled A n Agnostic's
Apology, London, 1893*